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Smith-Dorrien. The whole combatant strength was about
60,000 men, who left England almost as quietly as a shadow;
and, except at Southampton, it was not publicly known that
Britain had taken her place on the front in Belgium.
The speedy movement of such a large force to the port of
departure was a record in railway history. The trains arrived
from all parts of the country at intervals of twelve minutes.
From the trains the troops embarked on the ships that came
alongside the wharves, one after the other, like a line of vessels
manoeuvring. They had to be loaded with men, guns, ammuni-
tion, horses, fodder, and other equipment. The vessels,
each under a naval officer, were of varying tonnage. One
great Atlantic liner carried 3,000 men across at once. There
was equal expedition in landing on the other side, and it was
effected without interference or mishap, as if the German
Navy was not in existence. The British Fleet was in possession
of the North Sea and the Kaiser's vaunted navy was skulking
in its own ports.
The concentration area of the British Expeditionary Force
was at Mons, and owing to the fall of Namur, the enemy were
able to attack the Allies with unexpected suddenness. The
enemy's heavier guns forced the French to fall back on Saturday
afternoon, August 22, but owing to some misunderstanding,
or the breakdown of the Intelligence Service, Sir John French
was not apprised of the French withdrawal, and he held his
ground until Sunday afternoon. The British were outnumbered
by four to one, out-classed in guns, but the infantry fired with
the coolest precision; and the manner in which the cavalry,
with tunics open and sometimes without tunics, charged the
much-vaunted Uhlans in Berserk style, surprised even their
own officers.
By the time Sir John French was aware of the French
withdrawal, the British Army was in the jaws of a trap that
might at any moment close upon it, and 70,000 men perforce